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SUMMARY  O'F  19^6  SmJATXOH 

International  trade  in  carpet  wool,  influenced  by  keen  United  States 
demand,  in  19H6  is  approaching  prewar  volume*    United  States  imports  for 
the  first  7  months  of  19H6  totaled  175  million  pounds*    This  is  several 
times  larger  than  the  level  of  imports  in  recent  years  and  about  50  percent 
above  the  prewar  annual  average  imports*    As  to  world  supplies,,  stocks  are 
still  large,  especially  in  Argentina,  but  production  is  somewhat  below 
prewar  levels*    ! sport  restrictions  in  many  producing  countries  and  price 
controls  in  consuming  countries  have  been  modified  so  that  trade  has  been 
facilitated. 

World  exportable  supplies  of  carpet  wool  for  the  19^S»^7  season 
(April-March)  1/  are  estimated  at  about  U70  million  pounds,  about  1%  percent 
lees  than  those  of  the  preceding  season  but  at  least  kk  percent  more  than 
average  prewar  supplies.    Commercial  production,  or  the  total  supply  entering 
commercial  channels.  Is  forecast  at  about  10  percent  less  than  the  volume  of 
preceding  season. 


♦This  report,  prepared  in  the  Livestock  and  Wool  Bivision,  is  the  first  in 
this  series  of  Wool  Reports.    These  reports,  based  largely  upon  information 
from  Foreign  Service  Officers,  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  on  wool- 
production  prospects  and  developments  abroad*    SuWiaries  of  these  reports, 
as  well  as  later  developments  in  individual  countries,  are  published  currently 
in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 


1/  The  season  in  Argentina  begins  October  1. 
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Although  the  carry-over  at  the  "beginning  of  the  current  season  is 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier,   it  is  still  considerably  above  the  pre--rar 
level,  largely  "because  of  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in  Argentina  under 
government  loan.     On  September  JO,  19^-6,   these  Argentine  stocks  were  esti- 
mated at  lUO  million  pounds.     Stocks  in  the  Asiatic  countries,  while  above 
normal,  are  not  burdensome  considering  demand.     Latest  information  would 
indicate  that  visible  stocks  in  the  Fear  East  and  the  Orient  at  the  bexinrir.s 
of  the  current  season  amounted  to  about  100  million  pounds. 

Other  salient  facts  in  the  current  suonl:^  situation  are:     (l)  Some  "rer- 
land  movement  of  Chinese  wool  to  U.S.S.R.  (2)  Indian  restrictions  repairing 
that  a  portion  of  supplies  be  offered  for  domestic  use;  and  (7)  exports  froxa 
the  Fear  East  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  to  the  United.  States. 

Since  no  carpet  wool  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  all  reouire~ert? 
for  this  product  must  be  imported.     If  the  present  rate  of  importation  con- 
tinues, 19^6  imports  will  exceed  the  previous  high  of  211  million  pounds  of 
duty-free  wool  imported  in  19^1.     In  the  latter  year  6"^  percent  of  the  total 
was  from  Argentina,  which  ha.s  been  an  increasingly  important  source  since 
the. mid-30 1 s,  when  unsettled  conditions  in  China  began  to  reduce  the 
exports.     Imports  from  India,  were  also  increasing  '-'hen  interrupted  by  the 
war. 

Imports  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  19^6  have  continued  small.    This  delay 
in  the  resumption  of  imports  of  carpet  wool  has  been  occasioned  by  a  scarcity 
of  labor  in  this  country's  wool  industry  and  low  ceiling  prices  for  carpet 
wools.     The  price  situation  was  remedied  on  Kay  1,  19^6,  when  all  controls 
on  prices  of  carpet  wools  were  removed.     In  the  prewar  period  the  "r.ited 
Kingdom  took  an  average  of  73  million  pounds  annually,  other  than  oro ; -vre:. 
or  merino,  largely  from  British  India,  with  Argentina  the  next  most  important 
source. 

Stocks  of  carpet  wool  in  all  hands  in  the  United  States  '-rere  reported 
at  136  million  pounds  on  June  30»  19^-6,  and  were  over  twice  as  large  on  t] 
date  as  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average.     British  stocks  of  carpet  wools  have 
not  been  announced,  but  imports  in  recent  ye.^rs  have  bees  insufficient  bo 
permit  much  accumulation.    Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  large  producer 
and  consumer  of  carpet  wool,   estimates  of  stocks  in  that  country  are  not 
available. 
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BACKGROUND  AED  IMPORT  MCE 

Practically  no  carpet  wool  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  require- 
ments must  "be  imported.     Much  . of  the  raw  wool  imported  by  the  United  States 
is  classed  as  carpet  wool  and  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  2/    This  wool  is  of 
grades'  not  finer  than  Uors  and  is  produced 'largely  "by  unimproved  sheet)  in 
the  Fear  and  Par  East  and  adjacent  territory'.    "Scotch  Black-faced,  Kerry, 
and  Easlock  wools  of  the  British  Isles  are  also'  c^roet  tyoes,  as  are 
"criollas"  and  certain  proportions  of  the  coarse  crossbred  wools  from 
Argentina.     Because  of  their  noncompetitive  status,  carpet  wool  and  apparel 
wool  are  in  effect  separate  commodities  in  United  States  trade.  3/ 

In  the  wide  coverage  given  wool  in  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Reports  on 
Agriculture,  considerable  information  is  received  on  the  over-all  production 
and  supply  situation.     That  which  is  specifically  ap-olicable  to  carpet  wool 
has  been  assembled  here  as  of  interest  both  to  United  States  users  of  carpet 
grades  and  to  domestic  wool  growers  concerned  with  the  relation  of  carpet 
wools  to  apparel  Wools. 

During  the  war  years,  international  trade  in  carpet  wool  reached  a  very 
low  level.     It  w?s  not  considered  a  'strategic  commodity  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  -Kingdom,  and  consequently,  overseas  movements  were  limited 
beca.use  of  the' priority  given  to  other  materials.     The  principal  exporting 
countries  themselves,  in  many  cases,  prohibited  exports  entirely  during  the 
war,  or  limited  them  to  certain  types. 

During  'the  5  prewar  years,  an  annual  average  of  about  275 

million'  pounds  of  raw  carpet  wool  entered  international  trade  channels.  The 
United  States  was  the  largest  single  importer,  taking  about  120  million  " 
pounds  a,  year.     The  United  Kingdom^  the  next  largest  importer,  acauired 
7T  million  pounds  annually.     Continental  European  countries,  U.'S.S.R. ,  .and 
Japan  took  most  of  the  remainder.  ■ 

2/  To  be  admitted  duty-free  as  carpet  wool,  raw  wool  must  be  not  finer  than 
lib's  and  be  used  in  specified  end  products,  principally  floor' coverings. 
The  classification  of  carpet  wools,  originally  defined  as  those  from  sheep 
without  Merino  or  English  blood,   similar'  to  Donskoi,  Smyrna',  .  and  certain 
others,  was  broadened  in  the  19%0  Tariff  Act  as  modified  by  the  19^8  Customs 
Administration  Act  to  include  any  wool  not  finer  than  40' s  that  is  used  in 
rugs,  carpets,  other  floor  coverings,  press  cloth,  camel 1 s-hair  belting, 
knit  or  felt  boots,  and  heavy  fulled  lumbermen's  socks. :   Wool  used  in  any 
'other  products,  regardless  of  grade,  type,   or  origin-,   is  dutiable, 

3/  Carpet  wool  as  herein  discussed  relates  to  wool  classed  as  duty-free  by 
the  U. •  S.  Tariff  Commission.     United  States  import  statistics  follow  the 
tariff  classes,  but  in  other  countries  a  similar  distinction  is  hot  made.- 
Estimates  of  the  quantity  of  carpet  wool  imported  by  other  countries",  there- 
fore, are  made  on  the  ba,sis  of  grade  descriptions  and  countries  of  origin. 
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SITUATIOK  IF  COgSOMIFG  COUNTRIES 

United  States 

Imports  of  carpet  wool  into  the  United  States  in  the  first  7  months  of 
19^6  totaled  175  million  pounds,   a  record  volume.     The  hulk  of  this  '-rool  •••as 
from  Argentina.     Stocks  on  June  "^0,  19^6,  as  officially  reported  "by  the 
Bureau  of'  Census,  were  137  million  pounds,  the  largest  reported  at  that  time, 
or  at  any  time  of  year  for  the  past  10  years  at  least.     Even  "ith  such  lar=-e 
stocks,,  however,   supplies  are  not  considered  "burdensome  considering  pent-uj 
demand. 

Imports  of  duty-free  wool  entered  for  carpets  fell  sharply  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war  owing  principally  to  the  nonstrategic  character  of  thi 
product  for  military  purposes,  and  therefore  large  imports  are  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  accumulated  civilian  demand  for  rugs  and  carpets. 

The  peak  year  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  up  to  the  present, 
was  in  19^1,  when  211  million  pounds  of  carpet  wool,  63  percent  of  which 
was  Argentine,   entered  for  consumption.     In  19^-2,  when  this  country  first 
participated  in  the  war,   imports  fell  to  the  low  level  of  65  million  pounds. 
Consumption  naturally  followed  the  same  trend,   since  stocks,   although  above 
normal,  were  not  unduly  large  when  this  country  entered  the  war. 

The  United  States  has  defended  more  and  more  on  Argentina  a?  a  source 
of  supply,  "beginning  in  the  mid-^O's,  or  about  the  time  imports  fro-  China 
"began  to  fall  off  as  a  result  of  unsettled  conditions  in  that  countr;-. 
Imports  from  British  India  also  showed  an  uoturn  beginning  in  1975  hut 
declined  when  World  War  II  commenced. 

Imports  of  duty-free  wool  into  the  United  States  for  19^,  19^,  and 
19^  were  72,252,000,  129,096,000,  and  17^, 969,000%ounds,  respectively. 
(See  tables  1,  2,  and  3.) 

United  Kingdom 

In  contrast  to  the  large  imports  into  the  United  States  durir.,-  -  first 
7  months  of  19^-6,  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  wool  (other  than  merino 
or  crossbred)  totaled  only  8  million  pounds.     In  the  United  Kingdom  "other 
wools"  not  merino  or  crossbred  are  assumed  to  include  the  bulk  of  the  carpet 
wool  imported,  but  possibly  some  of  the  crossbred    wool  imported  may  also 
ye  used  as  carpet  wool.     Imports  of  that  type  in  the  first  7  months' of  19W? 
totaled  125  million  pounds  against  6l  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  19U5.    Approximately  U6  percent  of  total  wool  imports  were  from 
Hew  Zealand,  where  production  is  mainly  of  medium  a.nd  fine  crossbred, 
only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  production  classifies  as 
under  UO's. 

*  Includes  7  months  from  January  to  July  31. 
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Tahle  1  Table  1. -CARPET  WOOL:     Imports  for  con- 

sumption (actual  weight)  into  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, -average  193,-u3£>  annual  19^9-46 


Tear 

•  United 
Stat  p1!  a  / 

:  United 
Kingdom  "h / 

J.  V  ^-  lip.  V1-  will        w  / 

:  Million 

:  Million 

!  "Don  nd  <=; 

Average  - 

: :'      120  : 

■7V 

1939 

•       141  : 

1Q40 

135 

:  4g- 

1941 

211 

24 

19  Up 

65  • 

21 

19U3 

29 

'  .    11  ■ 

19  44 

72 

•  22 

1945    '   .  • 

12Q  : 

■  19; 

January-July. 

1945 

&    51      ' ' 

10'  .  . 

1946 

175 

Commled  from  official  sources. 


aj  Donskoi,  Smyrna,  Cordova,  and  similar' - 
wooi  without  merino  or  English  "blood  and 
other  wool  under  40' s  enter  free 'of  duty 
for  carpets,  rugs,  etc.     W  Wool  other 
than  merino  or  crosshred.    'A  relatively' 
small  percentage  of  the  ctfosshred  wool 
inpo  rted"  may  "6 e  under:, 4£) s  and"  aual if y  •- 
•as -  carpet  vodl.     Import's  «of  crossbred, 
wool  totaled  111  million  pounds  in  1945> 
compared  with  Ull  million  pounds  in  19^9* 
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Ta.ble  2.-CAFPET  WOOL:     Consumption  in  the  United 
States  and' the  United  Kingdom 


Year 

:  United  States 
:  (all  foreign) 

:  United  .Kingdom 
:  a/ 

Grease 

:  Scoured 

Grease 

Scoured 

"basis 

:  "basis 

"basis 

"ba  si  s 

:  Million 

:  Million 

Million 

Mill  ior. 

'  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average  - 

193^-38 

1939 
19U0 

19^1 

19^2 

19U3 
19UU 

19^5 

126 
1U9 

137 
200 
61  . 

i+u  : 

61  . 

76 

:  gg 
:  101 
:  9S 
:  1^2 
:  UU 
:        32  . 
:       U6  : 
:       56  . 

b/  103 

■of  59 
.c/  U6 

c/  29 
c/    20  : 
cj    13  : 
cl  19 
c7d/  12 

W  71 
Ui 

32 
20 
lU 
9 

13 

d/  g 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  reports  of  the 
Imperial  Economic  Committee. 


aj  Consumption  on  scoured  "basis  during  1939_^5» 
years  "beginning  with  September,     b/  Retained 
imports  of  Indian  and  Argentine  wool,  according 
to  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee.     These  are 
the  only  countries  exporting  carpet  wool  in  any 
Quantity  during  these  years,     cj  Grease  basis 
estimated  on  same  percentage  yield  as  in  prewar 
period  193U-^g.     d/ ■  September-March  only. 


J 
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Table  ^-UNITED  STATES i     Imports  of  wool  (free  in 
bond  for  carpets)  for  consumption, 
calendar  years  19"*g-^3  a/ 


ill  XIO  X  £JdJL    u  U  U-Il  0  i 

oj.  origin 

1932  : 

,  1939 

19U0 

19U1 

19^2 

19^3  V 

1 ,  UUU  ) 

1  ,  JUU 

x  ,  UUU 

X  ,  UUU 

i-  ,  UUU 

1 ,  UUU 

t*n r>i i  t*i  a 
UU  UxlLLb 

MUU.UU.b 

•           U  LLIJ.U.  b  < 

T>r\n  r\  n  C! 

1     ,U  U  'XXlU.  0 

pu  IXilU.  b 

r)  o  n— xj  ur  up  ©a  n 

?r  olio 

,  C     |  U— U 

Ur  Uq7 

•              hg  P7p 

x  jc.  f  ±\jy 

TO  77Q 

jsew  ijea,±an&  » 

Q   PI  Q 

C  /                 0  —  — 

P  71  n 
c-»  f  xu 

oriQ  < 

"Bti  "hi  <3  Vi   Trivia  > 

— '  X  X  U  1  Oil      ^  il^-  -L  CL  t 

lU  IPS 

XT, X^O 

77  015 

19  R99 

17  255 

11,1.16  ■ 

2  775 

Svri  p  '. 

ui  X  XO.  1 

R   ]7R  • 

g  579 

5.  277 

291 

,  2  g0 

2  57U 

?  1  RP  • 

C  j  _}X  X 

£  Upp  - 

g  970 

6gq 

T  ra  n 

2,755 

10  R09 

•  •        iU  107 

,  X^  [ 

lU  602 

5  556 

5  U?0 

■LJt~»Y.  c'  "  ' 

2,  5Ug 

2,0-3 

1.U56 

251 

t~-/x 

71 

J  -J- 

Turkey  < 

roi 

1  ■  789 

P2Q 

Uru.?uav 

202 

570 

:  '          .  22g 

1,198 

37 

9 

Tin*   nf   Sn  Africa 

X  ,  X 

1  127 

X  ,  X  c  \ 

1  P57; 

856 

1, 1U0 

A"F p*Vi an  i    t", ^ ti  ! 

e/ 

e/ 

fj   '  150 

f/  2,032 

2^6  : 

558 

Iran 

0 

30 

7B0 

200 

339  • 

725 

Iceland 

27 

62  .. 

139 

l,06l 

87 

2,362 

Ecuador 

0 

50 

525 

1,292 

20 

0 

Brazil 

170 

399 

HlU 

602 

U10 

U65 

Colombia 

0 

ro 

70 

92 

21  : 

0 

European 

United  Kingdom 

7,526 
677 

2,^7 

:  6,g?9 

i6,Uo9 

5,180 

962 

•  Eire 

2,Ugl 

:  3,371 
l,6gU 

57729 

2,280 

l,5Ug 

Portugal 

272 

2,-99 

2,035 

59 

22 

Italy 

225 

i;653 

5^g 

7 

0 

0 

Eranc  e 

•  3,6g5 

:  178 

20 

:  0 

0 

All  others 

l,u77 

:  2,660 

:  1,556 

971 

:  110 

262 

TOTAL 

:  70,021 

\1-V37^ 

c/  13U, 5-2 

•  210,93- 

•  6U.755 

29,12g 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Imports  of  duty-free  carpet  wool  (Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc.)  and  other  duty-free 
wool  not  finer  than  UO's.     ij  Not  compiled  by  country  for  calendar  year, iqliU-U5* 
%]  Exclusive  of  9g,7U6  pounds  imported  from  New  Zealand  free  for  export,     d/  Less 
than  500,000  pounds.     ej  Not  reported  ser.ara.tely.     May  be  included  in  imports 
from  British  India,     fj  Designated  as  "other  Asia"  through  Indian  ports.  "Tibet- 
an, and  Afghan  wool  are  normally  exported  to  the  United  States  through  Indian 
ports. 
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Delay  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  resuming  normal  importation  of  carpet 
wool  since  the  end  of  the  war  is  partly  the  result  of  scarcity  of  labor. 
The  price  factor  also  has  been  important.     The  British  War  Control's 
ceiling  on  ■prices  of  wools  from  British  -India-  and  the.  Near  East  was  too 
low  to  attract  exporters-    This  situation  was  remedied  on  May  1,  19^-6, 
when  all  United  Kingdom  controls  on  prices  of  East  Indian  and  Iraoian 
wools  were  removed.    This  may  possibly  cause  a  shift  in  destination  of 
certain  carpet  wools  from  the  United  States. to  the  United'  Kingdom. 
(See  table  U.)  :  : 

Carpet-wool  imports  into  the  United 'Kingdom  began  to  decline  '-'hen  the 
war  started,  rlrom  a  total  of  56  million  pounds  in  I939i   they  fell  to  Ug 
million  pounds  in  ,19^0  and  to  only  1!  million  pounds  in  19^3-     British  India 
was  -the  chief  source  -of  United  Kingdom  imports-  before  the  war  and  was  fol- 
lowed, in  order  of  importance,  by  Argentina  and  Eire.     During  the  war,  :r:r. 
19^1  on,   India  was  virtually  the  only  source  of  such  imports.     (See  table 

No  estimate  qf  carpet-wool  stocks  is  available  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  reply  to  a  question  asked  in  Parliament,  however,   the  statement  w?s  made 
that  of  the  quantity  held  by  the  Wool  Control  in  Janur ry  approximately 
590  million  pounds  (-greasy),  about.  lUo  million  pounds  was  suitable  for 
Qualities  up  to  50's.     No  information  was  available  with  regard  to  the 
proportions  above  or  below  50' s  in  privately . held  stocks.     Generally  wools 
of  Ho's  and  below  are  considered  suitable  for  camets. 

Soviet  Union  : 

:  Although  the  Soviet  Union  probably  produces  more  coarse  vool  than  any 
other  country,   imports'  are  necessary  even  in  normal  times  to  meet  consumption 
demands.  .  '  : 

•  Before  the  war  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportions 
of  medium  and  fine  wool  produced  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coarse  wool.     A  total  of  approximately  300  million  pounds  '--as  pro- 
duced in  1939,*  about  G7!  percent  was'  described.. in  Socialist  Agricult  ire  as 
coar.se  wool,  -.compared  with  a  total  production  of  152  rill  ion  pounds  in 
1932,   of  which  S9  percent  was  coarse  wool. 

The  Soviet  Union  before  the  war  drew  imports  largely  from  the  carpet- 
wool-exporting  countries  of  the  Near  and  Ear 'East,  chiefly  over  land 
boundaries.    The  main  suppliers  were  Iran,  Turkey,  and  China,   including  its 
dependencies.     This  pattern  probably  changed  but  little  during  the  «ar, 
except  that  the  volume  was  smaller. 

Other  Consuming  Countries  • 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  wool  produced  in  continental  .Europe  is 
oi  the  coarse  carpet  type.     This  originates  mainly  in  southeastern  Europe, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  production  of  France,  Portugal,  and  a  few  other 
countries  classifying  as  coarse  wool  suitable  for  carpets.     Most  of  the  wool 
is  utilized  at  home,  but  small  amounts  enter  international  trade  channels 
as  evidenced  by  customs  returns  on  carpet  wool  entering  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  (tables  3  and  5)  which  show  several  European  countries 
as  sources  of  such  imports. 
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Table  U. -CARPET  WOOL:  Prices  per  poun&v  grease  basis, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  before  controls  were  removed 


United  Kingdom  buying  prices 

Oct.  b25 

5.  .-T93Q 

July  R. 

19U5 

Pence 

U.  S. 

Penc  e 

u.  s. 

cent  s 

c  ent  s 

East  Indian  wool: 

Vicanere  (White) 

17.00 

28.5 

22.00 

37.0 

Joria  (White) 

1^.25 

23.9 

19.00 

31 -.9 

Kandahar  (White) 

11.75  * 

19.7 

15.50 

26.1 

Mar war  ( Wh  i t  e ) 

12.50 

20.9 

lb.25 

27.3 

Kandesh  Black 

9.75 

16.3  , 

12.50 

21.0 

Kandesh  grey 

7.50 

12.6 

9.75 

16,U 

Iraqi an  wool : 

v White 

•  1^50 

•  22.6 

lo.OO 

26.9 

Fawn 

'  11.75 

1  Q  7 

■  1U.00 

?3.5 

Black 

13.00 

21. g 

•  15.50 

:  26.0 

C-rey 

.  12.00 

20.1 

1K25 

•  2U,0 

Compiled  from  Orders  of  the  Wool  Control. 
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Tahle  5.-U1TITEI)  KINGDOM':;    Imports  of  wool  (other  than  merino  and  cros^hred) , 
"by  principal  country'  of  origin,  average  193^~ annual  1939~^ 


Country 

of 
origin 

,  Average 
19^4-32 

1939 

19U0 

•  19U1 

19^2 

:  19^ 

:  1,000 
pounds 

1 , 000 
■pounds 

1 , 000 

pounds 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
pounds 

'  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
:  rounds 

British  India 
Eire 

Argentina 

Australia 

Peru 

France 

Other 

'Ho.ioi 

6,209 

13,  ^39 
^,766 
1,636 
1,367 
6,200 

^,595 
2,677 

1,081 

1,011 

•  927 

;    :  60U 

U.520 

32,961 
226 
:  557 
a/ 
■  231 

a/ 
8,250 

'  27 i 706 

!  177 
•  a/ 

i  ! 

a/ 

a/  : 
~  276 

20,200 
988 

a/ 

:  6,750 
:  3,2^9 

1,221 
:  a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

:  3 

18,619 
:  3.09^ 
:  a/ 
•a/ 

a/ 

TOTAL  : 

72,712 

56,371 

U2.225 

2^,159 

2l,i9U 

11, 223 

21,715 

Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the  United  Z 
a/  If  any,   included  with  others. 


m 


gdom,  Vol.   I,  lc<8  and  19 — . 
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SITUATION  W  PROJUCING  COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

Production  of  coarse  crossbred  and  "criolla"  wool  in  Argentina  in  the 
current  season,  which  ended  on  September  30,  was  estimated  at  approximately 
155  million  pounds,  or  about  one-third  the  total  wool  production,  compared 
with  128  million  pounds  produced  in  1938.     Only  about  5  or  6  percent  of  total 
production  is,  strictly  speaking,  carpet  wool,  but  muchcbf  the  coarse  cross- 
bred wool. may  be  used  for  such  purposes,'  according  to  the  classification 
under  which  Argentine  wool  enters  the  United  States.     Such  imports  ranged 
from  25  million  pounds  in  1938  to  132  million  in  1941. 

During  the  war  -period  statistics  have  been  convoiled  showing  the  quantities 
of  coarse  crossbred  wool  (Ho's  and  below)  and  of  .Cordoba  carpet  wool  declared 
for  export  to  the  United  States.    These  declared  exports  amounted  to  l60 
million  pounds  in  the  first  J  months  of  1946  against  only  21  million  pounds 
a  year  earlier.     For  the  whole  of  19^5>  however, .  they  totaled  1U9  million 
pounds,  which  indicates  that  the  heavy  stocks  of  that  type,  which  accumulated 
ia  Argentina  during  the  war,  were  being  unloaded. 

Total  stocks  of  coarse  crossbred  wool  in  Argentina  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19Uh-U6  season  (October  1,  1945) » "estimated  at  26^  million  pounds,  were 
unusually  large.     This  carry-over,  plus  production,  less  domestic  consumption, 
resulted  in  an  exportable  supply  of  coarse  crossbred  amounting  to  approximately 
400  million  pounds.     Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  stocks  of  coarse 
wool  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  season  (October  1,  19^6)  will  be  about  140 
million  pounds.    This  figure  includes  commercial  stocks  and  stocks  on  farms. 
In  the  commercial- stock  returns,   second-clip  wool  and  bellies  are  not  dis- 
tributed by  grades;  the  assumption  is  that  about  one-third  was  of  coarse 
crossbred  wool...    Stocks  of  all  types  of  wool  on  farms  alone  were  estimated 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  at  159 
million  pounds  on  September  30,  19^-H,  and  at  245  million  on  September  30, 
19^5.    Approximately  45  percent  of  the  total  on  farms  in  194U  and  70  percent 
in  19^5  were  estimated  to  be  coarse  crossbred  and  "criolla"  wool.     Owing  to 
the  reduced  demand  for  these  wools  during  the  war,  the  Argentine  Government 
granted  loans  to  farmers  oh  coarse  crossbred  wool  in  September  1943i  Much 
of  this  was  purchased  by  speculators,  or  by  foreign  buyers,  and  was  stored 
in  Argentina  until  shipping  became  available. 

India 

Available  supplies  of  East  Indian  wool  for  export  from  India  are  believed 
to  be  fairly  large.     In  this  article  Indian  wool  is  discussed  separately  from 
Tibetan  and  Afghan  (Kandahar)  wools,  which  are  also  exported  through  Indian 
ports. 

In  February  of  this  year  a  total  of  from  13  to  l6"..5'  million  pounds  of 
3ast  Indian  wool  "as  reported  to  be  on  hand  ready 'for  export  at  Karachi 
(90  percent  of  all  the  export  wool  from  this  region  passes  through  this 
port).     Approximately  12  million  pounds  of  this  was  awaiting  shipment  to  the 
United'  States.  ■  Shipment  of  500,000  pounds  of  East  Indian  wool  was  made  from 
Karachi  to  the  United  States  in  January,  and  exports  were  then  blocked  until 
some  decision  could  be  made  by  the  Government  of  India  regarding  Its  export 
po"i  icy. 
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On  March  29,  19^6,  a  press  notice  issued  by  the  Indian  Commerce  Depart- 
ment stated  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  decontrol  exports  -of  grey 
and  black  wools  and  had  abolished  the  "established  exporter"  principal  for 
exports  of  white  and  vellow  wools.     In  its  .stead,  anyone  could  exccrt  these 
wools  to  any' permissible  destination  if,  for  every.7,  bales  he  exoort^i,  he 
would  offer  to  sell  2  bales  .to  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  Industrie-?  and 
Supplies  Department  of  the  Government  of  India  for  use  in  India.  Upon 
certification  by -.the  purchasing-  agent,   that  he  has  purchased  a  certain 
quantity  of  wool  from  a  particular  exporter,   that  exoorter  nay  export  lg 
times  the  quantity  purchased  by  the  Industries  and  Supplies  Department.  Ir. 
case  the  agent  certifies  that  the  wool  was  offered  at  the  prescribed  ^rice 
but  was  not  required,  then  the  exporter  may  ship  2k  times  the  quantity 
offered  the  government. 

Since  the  above  "oolicy  wps  adopted,  an  Export  Control  Notice  hf  informed 
.exporters  of  white  and  yellow"  wool  of  Indian  origin  that  stocks  of  wool  (in 
full  pressed  bases)  which  awaited  shipment  at  Karachi  on  or  before  Aoril  26l, 
19^-6,  and  which  were  covered  by  firms  and  genuine  contracts  with  the  con- 
signees abroad  completed  on  or  before  the  above-mentioned  date,  would  be 
exported.     These  stocks  represent.!7;  to  l6.5  million  pounds  reported  or.  hand 
in  February, 

The  following  stocks  r.py  not  be  exported:     (a)  Stocks  held  ready  at 
Karachi  on  or  before  April  26,  1°H6,  but  not  covered  by  fir"  contract?  con- 
"Dleted  on  or  before,  that  date;  (b)  stocks  covered  by  fins  contracts  com- 
pleted on  or  before  April  26,  19^6,  but  not  ready  for  shipment  at  Karachi  on 
or  before  that  date.     Stocks  in  the  latter  two  categories  are  s«id  to  repre- 
sent about  3  million  pounds. 

Later,  on  June  6,  19^6,  Order  Jo.  C.gUo  of  Ar>ril  !?^6,  was  modified. 
No  purchasing  agents  are  to  be  anointed  by  the  government,  but  the  exporters 
will  offer  the' wool  for  sale  directly  to  one  of .  the  Indian  woolen  mills." 
The  mill  will  issue  certificates  of  -ou.rcha.pe  *nd  for  every  2  bales  shown  "by 
such  certificates  to  have  ^een  purchased  within  the  ceiling  prices  fixed  by 
the  Industries,  and  Supplies  Department  an  exoorter  may  export  3  bales.  Vhen 
the  Indian  mill  operator  does  not  desire  to  purchase,  a  "no  purchase"  certif- 
icate will  be  issued  by  the  proper  official. 

Mill  operators  in  India,  have  been  informed  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  purchase  wool  from  the  trade  subject  to  the  prices  establiev--~J-'---'-= 
Export  Trade  Control  Notice  of  June  6,  1QUS.     (See  table  8.) 

Estimates  of  wool  production  in  India  vary  materially,  because  estimates 
of  sheep  numbers  are  not  always  for  the  same  territory.     About  four-fi^t'rs 
or  more  of  the  total  production  consists  of  white  and  yellow  wo0i  and  the 
remainder  of  black  and 'grey.     The  latter  was.not  exported  at  all  during  the 
war  but  was  reserved  for  domestic  consumption. 

it/  Export  Trade  Control  Notice  No.  C.glK) ,   issued  on  May  17,  19^    at  t 
customhouse  at  Karachi.. 
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At  the  export  policy  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  I9U6, 
prewar  production  was  estimated  at  approximately  BO  million  pounds  and  present 
production  at  ah out  70  million  pounds.     Domestic  consumption  in  India  was  re- 
ported at  ahout  17  million  pounds  and  the  exportahle  surplus  at  53  million 
pounds.    A  government  estimate  of. 26  million  pounds  for  the  local  industry 
was  considered  too  large  hy  the  trade  hut  even  this  would  indicate  an  export- 
ahle surplus  of  Uh  million  pounds. 

Old  stocks  of  white  and  yellow  wool  in  India  in  January  19^6  were  esti- 
mated at  approximately  ^  million  pounds.     This  quantity  added  to  total  pro- 
duction of;70  million  pounds  gives  an  availahle  supply  of  llg  million  pounds 
in  19)-4-6.     Estimating  domestic  consumption  at  the  government  figure  of  2.6 
million  pounds,  exportahle  supplies  in  19lj-6  would  total  ahout  77  million 
pounds  compared  with  ahout  70  million  in  1938.     Exports  of  East  Indian  wool 
in  1932  amounted  to  approximately  50  million,  leaving  20  million  to  he  carried 
over.     The  carry-over  at  the  "beginning  of  the  current  year,   therefore,  was 
ahout  65  percent  larger  than  in  the  prewar  year. 

Monthly  exports  for  I9U6  are  not  availahle,  tut  if  the  domestic  industry 
takes  its  quota  and  3  hales  are  exported  to  every  2  sold  to  the  industry, 
exports  may  reach  in  the  neighhorhood  of  70  million  pounds.     Exports  of  domestic 
wool  from  India  in  the  calendar  year  19^5  ?Te  estimated  at  38  million  pounds. 
The  quantity  exported  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  23  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  lU  million  to  the  United  Kingdom.     In  the  3  years  19^-^5,  exports 
to  the  United  States  averaged  50  percent  of  all  exports  and  those  to  the 
United  Kingdom       percent.     In  the  prewar  period  a  little  over  75  percent  of 
the  total  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  consumption  and  sale  at  the 
East  Indian  auctions  at  Liverpool. 

Tibet 

Tibetan  wool  production  is  roughly  estimated  at  10  million  pounds,  about 
2  million  pounds  of  which  is  consumed  in  Tibet.     During  the  war,   3  million 
was  utilized  in  India.    The  principal  collection  center  for  this  wool  is  at 
Kalimpong,  and  the  principal  port  of  export  is  Calcutta.    During  the  first 
2  months  of  19^6  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  is  the  only  overseas 
destination,  totaled  7>1^L»170  pounds,  compared  with  only      ^96, 719  pounds 
in  the  same  period  last  year.    Exports  during  all  of  19^5  totaled  U, ^67,000 
pounds  against  only  581*000  the  previous  year. 

The  movement  of  wool  from  Kalimpong  was  delayed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  past  season  by  interruption  of  the  railroad  service  in  October  194-5* 
Service  was  resumed  in  February,  however,  and  by  the  end  of  May  most  of  the 
wool  had  been  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  leaving  negligible  stocks  at  Kalimpong. 
Normally,  overland  movement  is  suspended  from  June  to  October,  the  monsoon 
season,  because  of  transportation  difficulties  and  possible  rain  damage 
which  discolors  the  wool. 


During  the  war  there  was  an  important  growth-  of  "the  use  of  Tibetan  wool 
"by  Indian  mills,  and  cottage  industries,  especially  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
United  Provinces.  •  Woolen  fat rics,  blankets,  and  carpets  were  made..  In 
December  19U5,  demand  still  existed  in  India,  and  mills  were  reported  to  be 
willing  to  pay  Ps  80  to  85  per  maund  (about  29  to  31  cents  U.  S.  per  pound) 
for  wool.     Consequently,  sellers  were  reluctant  to  accept  large  orders  from 
the  United  States  at  prices  "below  30  cents  a  pound.    Prices  of  First  White 
and  White  qualities  advanced  to  J%  cents  a  pound  in  July,  compared  with 
3^  cents  in  June. 

Afghanistan 

The  wool  clio  of  Afghanistan  (or  Kandahar  wool)  is  roughly  estimated  at 
15  million  pounds.    Relatively  small  quantities  are  consumed  locally, .  the 
hulk  of  the  wool  being  exported  over  land  boundaries  to  U.S.S.H.  and 
India. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  made  through  the  port  of  Karachi,  India. 
The  quantity  of  Afghan  wool  exported  through  this  port  amounted  to  2,787,000 
pounds  in  19U5,  compared  with  1,^87,000  in  19UI1  and  911,000  in  19^.  On 
March  29  the  price  of -Kandahar  wool  was  quoted  at  Rs  85  per  maund  (about 
31  U.  S.  cents  per  pound). 

China 

China,  including  its  dependencies,  produced  approximately  90  million 
pounds  of  wool  before  the  war.     Estimates  vary  widely,  but  this  is  considered 
conservative.    Before  hostilities  began  in  19^6  the  quantity  exported  over 
land  and  sea  boundaries  averaged  (1931-3^)  ^9  million  pounds,  approximately 

29  million  through  Chinese  ports  and  20  million  overland  fror  Cuter  Mongolia 
and  Sin-Kiang  to  the  Soviet .Union.     This  latter  movement  wftS  small  prior  to 
1927  but  thereafter  increased  considerably. 

Exports  of  wool  overseas  from  China,  however,  have  been  declining  since 
the  65  million  pounds  exported  in  1928,  of  which  52  million  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States.    Annual  overseas  exports  dropped  to  an  average  of  about 

30  million  pounds  annually  through  193b  and  then  fell  off  sharply.     Export g 
overland,  principally  to  U.S.S.P. ,  increased  from  about  7  million  pound 8  in 
I92U  to  3?  million  in  1931  anc^  thereafter  declined  to  an  average  of  arcir.d 
17. or  18  million  pounds  in  1935  or  13J>o,  according  to  information  furnished 
by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  the  wartime  movement  of  wocl  in  China  made  in 
production  was  estimated  at  approximately  9^  million  pounds,  around. 52  mill 
pounds  being  produced  in  Free  China  and  U2  million  in  Japanese-controlled 
Uhina  and  assumed  to  have  been  consumed  there. 
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Of  the  52  million  pounds  produced  in  Free  China, . 26  million  pounds  were 
consumed,  B  million  pounds  exported  to  U.  S.S.F.. ,  and  IB  million  pounds  were 
unaccounted  for  and  assumed  to  have  "been  smuggled  into  Japan, 

A  plan  drown  up  "by  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  Central  Planning 
Board  for  the  postwar  reconstruction  "oeriod  gives  an  estimated  production  in 
the  first  postwar  year  of  approximately  70  million  pounds,  5/  against  a  pre- 
war average  of  90  million  pounds.    The  assumption  is  that  production  will 
increase  each  year  to  reach  120  million  pounds  "by  the  fifth  postwar  year. 
This  would  "be  considerably  larger  than  average  prewar  production.  Domestic 
demand  for  Chinese  wool  in  the  first  -postwar  year  is  estimated  at  5Q  million 
pounds  and  exports  at  20  million  pounds.     This  study  assumes  that  domestic 
demand  will  increase  to  53  million  pounds  'for  the  next  2  years  and  there- 
after will  fall  off  to  about  10  million  pounds  "by  the  fifth  postwar  year. 
Exports  will  follow  a  converse  course,  increasing  each  postwar  year  to  reach 
90  million  pounds  in  the  fifth  postwar  year. 

Unconfirmed  reports  from  Kansu  Province  are  to  the  effect  that  exports 
outside  that  Province  have  "been  prohibited  so  as  to  facilitate  purchases  "by 
monopoly  firms  "buying  for  Chinese  Government  account  to  he  used  in  connection 
with  barter  arrangements.     Similar  arrangement s • applicable  to  Inner  Mongolia 
were  also  reported  to  be  under  wny,    Tientsin  is  the  collecting  point  for 
Chinese  wool  for  export.     It  is  thought  likely  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
in  Manchuria  may  have  purchased  some  wool  during  their  occupation  of -Manchuria,, 
although  no  authentic  or  confirmed  reports  of  this  have  been  received'  in 
Tientsin. 

Small  lots  of  carpet  wool  are  gradually  filtering  into  Tientsin  and 
Peiping,   sufficient  to  keep  the  North  China  carpet  industry  operating  at 
current  reduced  levels,  but  stocks  were  reported  to  be  low  and  prices  high 
so' that  carpet  wools  are  not  generally  available  for  export  in  commercial 
quantities.     Stocks  of  wool  at  different  locations  in  North  China  in 
September  19^-6  were  reported  by  cable  at  20,9^3*000  pounds.     (See  table  7 
for  location.)    This  was  all  old  wool;  no  19^6  wool  was  included.. 

The  opening  of  barter  trade  between  Siberia  and  North  China  would  be  of 
considerable  significance  to  American  buyers  of  ca.roet  wools.    Prior  to  the 
war  Nazi  barter  arrangements  enabled  German  firms  to  outbid  competitors  for 
..North  China  and  Manchurian  wool.     Official  Chinese  exports  (by  sea)  show  that 
in  1936  German^  took  10  million  pounds  of  Chinese  wool,  compared  with  only 
about  100,000  pounds  in  1931. 

57  Conversions    made  at  Chinese  customs  piculs  of  133-1/3  Pounds..' 
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Wool  production  for  commercial  purposes  in  I9U6  is  estimated  at  29 
million  pounds  or  approximately  the  same  as  in  19^5 •     This  is  about  20  per- 
cent "below  comparable  estimates  for  prewar  years.  6/    The  reported  increase 
in  production  in  19U5  and  the  favorable  prospects  for  19^-6  are  attributed  to 
some  increase  in  sheep  numbers  and  to  better  grazing  conditions. 

Wool  production  declined  drastically  during  the  war  "because  of  exporta- 
tion of  sheep,  principally  to  U.S^S.R. ,  increased  slaughter  to  supply  the 
meat  needs  of  civilians  and  the  armed  forces,  and  relatively  higher  prices 
for  grains  and  other  farm  products,  whichcaused  some  peasants  to  concentrate 
on  these  crops.     The  actual  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  Iran  is  probably 
considerably  larger  than  these  commercial  estimates  lead  one  to  believe. 
However,  the  nomadic  character  of  a  large  part  of  the  sheen  raisers  and  the 
desire  on  the  "cart  of  the  natives  to  evade  taxes  make  an  accurate  census 
virtually  impossible.     Based  on  scattering  estimates  of  total  sheep  numbers 
and  an  average  yield  of  ^.5  pounds  of  wool  per  sheep,  total  production  for 
native  and  for  commercial  use  is  placed  at  about  U5  million  pounis  in  19^5» 
For  purposes  of  this  report,  however,  trade  estimates  of  rro dustier,  ai 
used,   since  these  figures  are  more  pertinent  to  stocks  and  exportable  sur- 
pluses. 

Supplies  of  wool  for  disposal  during  the  I9H6-U7  season  are  reported 
at  37  million  pounds,  including  production  of  29  million  and  a  carry-over 
of  8  million  pounds.    Domestic  consumption  of  commercial  wool  is  estimated 
at  about  21  million  pounds,  leaving  an  exportable  surplus  of  l6  million 
pounds,  which  amount  is  about  2"*  percent  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  estimated  increase  in  the  exportable  surplus  this-  year  resulted  from 
smaller  wartime  exports  and,  consequently,  a  larger  carry-over  than  usual 
at  the  end  of  the  season.     Consumption  is  expected  to  equal  or  exceed  that  of 
last  year,  when  it  represented  about  88  percent  of  the  prewar  average.  Nor- 
mally, commercial  consumption  absorbs  about  two-thirds  of  the  production. 

The  chief  destination  of  Iranian  wool  before  the  war  was  the  U.S.S.K. , 
but  in  the  years  1939-Uo  jj  Germany  took  the  major  portion,  and  in  the  two 
succeeding  years  about  half  the  total.     Experts  to  Germany  fell  off  in 
I9I+2-U3  to  less  than  50,000  pounds,  and  since  then  the  Soviet  Union  has 
again  been  the  chief  destination.    Relatively  little  Iranian  wool  has  come 
to  the  United  States,   the  total  averaging  less  than  300,000  pounds  annually 
in  the  years  1938-HU.     During  that  period  the  largest  annual" takings  by  the 
United  States  totaled  1,112,000  pounds  in  19U0-U1.    During  the  8  months 
ending  November  21,  19U6,  the  United  States  took  2Uo,000  pounds. 

b]  The  prewar  estimates  are  tho^e  of  the  Skerkat  Sehami  Panbeh,  the  c  onp&ny 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  wool  trade,    jj  Iranian  year  begins  March  21. 
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Prices  of  wool  in  Iran.,  according  to  reports,  showed  a.  declining  tendency 
in  the  last  months  of  the  I9U5-U6  season '4 April-March) .    Reasons  given  for  the 
decline  were:     (l)  Lack  of  foreign  demand*  \Z)  reluctance  of  domestic  mills 
to  stock  up  in  view  of  the  political'  situation  and  the  large  supply  of  used 
American  clothing  on  the  market,   ( 3)'  prospect s  of  a  good  clip  of  "better 
quality  in  19^-6.     In  April  the1  U. S. S.R',,  was  purchasing  Khorasan  steam-washed 
wool  at  27  to  30  reals  per  •kilo  '(^S  to.  ^2.5  cents  a  pound),  delivered  at 
Askhabad  (a  Soviet  city  lUo  miles  northwest  of  Meshed  Iran),  and  Karrnan shale 
wool  at  22  reals  per  kilo; (31*  cents  a  pound),  delivered  at  an  Iranian  port 
on  the  Caspian  Sea." 

Iraq  ;  i  ■  ( 

The  19^-6  commercial  wool  clip  is  estimated  at  11.6  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  17  Percent  above  that"  of  '.a.  year.  ago.  ■  Total  production  in  Iraq 
is  probably  considerably  larger,  hut  only- -  the1-  supply  entering  commercial 
channels  is  considered  here.    The  fiber,  is:  described  as  long  and  strong,  with 
a  larger-than-usual  percentage  of  white. wool.    Estimates  of  current  stocks 
are  not  available,  hut  reports" indicate -that  a  substantial  Quantity  remained 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  19^5»  possibly.*)  million  pounds. 

The  United  States  is  an  important  market  for  Iraqi  wool,  and  wool  exports 
are  one  source  of  dollar  exchange  with  which  to  finance  Iraq's  procurement 
program  in  the  United  States.     The  activity  of  Syrian  merchants,  who  a,re  re- 
ported to  he  buying  wool  in  Iraq  at  a  premium  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
free  dollars  for  themselves,  has  interfered  greatly  with  this  trade.  This 
situation  has  caused  the  price  of  Iraqi  wool  on  the  local  Baghdad  market  to 
average  20  percent  higher  than  prevailing  c.i.f.  New  York  prices  for  the  same 
product  and  has  thus  hindered  sales  to  the  United  States.    The  advisability 
of  controlling  the  exports  of  wool  has  been  considered,  hut  no  action  has  been 
reported  as  yet.  ■'" 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  7  months  of  19^6  totaled 
^»735»000  pounds.     In  the  second  quarter  alone  these  exports  reached 
2,500,000  pounds  against  1,200,000  in  the  same  quarter  of  I9U5.     Before  ;the 
war  and  through  19^2,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  destination  of 
Iraqian  wools,  but  in  19^3  most  of  it  went  to  Iran. 

.'■   During  the  April-June  quarter,  the  price  of  wool,  greasy  basis  a,t 
Baghdad,  opened  at  18.9  cents  a  pound,  fell  as  low  as  16.3  ^ents  a  pound, 
and  closed,  at  IS. 3  cents.    This  is  the  average  for  Awassi  and  Karradi  wool. 
About  33  percent  of  the  wool  produced  in  Iraq  is  described  as  Awassi  and 
3^-  percent  as  Karradi.     These  wools  are  grown  in  the  north.    The  finer 
Arabi  wool  is  grown  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  country. 
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Syria  and  Lebanon 

Prospects  for  the  19^6  wool  clip  were  not  promising.    lack  of  rain 
caused  a  shortage  of  water  and  pasturage ,  and  mortality  was  high.    Last  year 
production  was  estimated  at  10,500,000  pounds.     Syria,  like  Iran  and  Iraq, 
has  many  nomadic  trices,   and,  as  in  the  case  of  those  countries,  has  never 
made  an  accurate  census.     Depending  on  market  prospects  in  surrounding 
countries,   sheep  are  often  driven  across  "borders  for  shearing.     Estimates  of. 
the  19^5  clip  vary  from  10,500,000  to  lU, 300,000,  and  those  for  other  years 
vary  in  like  proportion.     Roughly  a  27  percent  reduction  is  expected  in  19^-6. 

Exports  of  wool  from  Syria  and  Lebanon  averaged  7  million  pounds  during 
the  years  19^H~38.     The  bulk  of  the  exports  were  to  the  United  States.  These 
totaled  6,32^,000  pounds  in  19^9  but  fell  to  3,695,000  pounds  in  I9U0  and 
still  further  to  985,000  in  19&I.     Exports  rose  again  to  2,662,000  in  19U2, 
but  since  then'have  been  under  500,000  pounds  until  19^-6,  when  2,600,000  of 
washed  wool  were  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  5 
months  of  the  year.    No  wool  was  exported  to  the  United  States  in  19^5  owing 
to  the  fact  that  ceiling  prices  in  the  United  States  were  lower  than  local 
prices.    Negotiations  are  now  being  carried  on  by  exporters  with  the  local 
authorities  to  obtain  permission  to  ship  wool  to  the  United  States  or.  a 
barter  basis  in  exchange  for  needed  goods.     Several  small  shipments  have  been 
made,  probably  as  a  result  of  an  informal  understanding  with  the  exchange- 
control  authorities  that  the  dollars  so  earned  will  be  available  to  the  ex- 
porter   for  purchase  of  United  States  goods. 

As  in  other  carpet-wool-producing  countries,  consumption  of  domestic 
wool  increased  during  the  war.     Instead  of  about  15  percent  of  the  clip 
being  utilized,  the  percentage  rose  to  around  3^  percent  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  foreign-wool  yarns  and  high  prices.    The  quantity  of  raw  wool 
spun  primitively  by  hand  by  farmers  and  villagers  into  a  rough  yarn  used 
in  knitting  underwear,   sweaters,  and  stockings,  worn  by  the  poorer  classes 
in  winter,  and  also  for  "abayas"  (special  cloaks  for  the  bedouins)  rose 
from  6  percent  to  25  percent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19U6  season  (about  April  l)  stocks  were  esti- 
mated at  about  13  million  pounds,  compared  with  6  million  pounds  in  I9H5. 
This  represents  an ' accumulation  from  year  to  year  when  exports  were  small. 
About  60  percent  of  the  19U5  clip  was  still  on  hand.     The  price  of  shorn 
wool,  greasy  basis,  in  late  August  19^6  was  ?2.7  IT.  S.  cents  a  Pound  ant 
that  of  washed  52.1  U.  S.  cents  a  pound. 
Turkey- 
Production  in  I9U6  may  exceed  the  estimate  for  last  year  now  reported 
at  about  60  million  pounds,  compared  with  estimates  of  around  70  million 
pounds  for  the  early  war  years.    The  decline  in  production  since  the  early 
war  years,  when  both  sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  reached  record  levels, 
is  stated  to  have  resulted  from  higher  prices  for  meat  and  a  consequent 
indiscriminate  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  contraband  exportation 
sheep  to  adjacent  countries,  "Particularly  Syria. 
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During  the  war  the  export  of  wool  from  Turkey  was  prohibited.    Prior  to 
the  war  exports  averaged  about  15  million  pounds  annually r  6  million  pounds 
of  which  went  to  continental  Europe  (principally  to  Germany)  and  £  million 
pounds. to  the  U.S.S.R.     Exports  to  the  United  States  were  less  than  500,000 
pounds  annually.     In  193^  .and  19^9.  however,  exports  rose  to  ah  out  .800,000 
pounds. 

Domestic  consumption  of  wool,  which  averaged  around  50  million  pounds 
annually  in  the  five  prewar  years  19^U— 3S  increased  considerably  during  the 
war,  and  blanket s  and  uniforms  were  produced.     Consumption  was  expected  to 
fall  off  materially  with  the  ending  of  hostilities.     As  la.te  as  June  12  the 
export  of  finer  wools  (Thrace  and  merino  types)  were  still  prohibited,  hut 
exports  of  all  other  wools  (carpet),  which  comprise  the  hulk  of  Turkish 
production,,  are  now  Permitted  on  a.  free  exchange  or  compensation  basis. 
The  carry-in  of  exportable  wool  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^6-^-7  season 
(April  l)  was  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  of  Turkey  at  7>000  metric 
tons  (15  million  pounds)..     Because  of  this  carry-over  and  an  anticipated  re- 
duction in  domestic  consumption,  the  exportable  surplus  this  season  is  esti- 
mated at  3"^  million  pounds  which .  i  s  about  twice  the  average  prewar  exports 
despite  the  reported  drop  in  production.  ■  .  . 

Prices  were  decontrolled  for  the  19*+6-^7  sea.son  on  May  6,  19^-6  until  ' 
further  notice.     Maximum  prices  for  the  19^5-^b  clip  were  established 
jointly  by  the  Ministries  .of  Economy  and  Agriculture  in  19^5°     %]    A*  that 
time  the  price  of  normal-shielding  fine  Anatolian  wool  (which  can  now  be  ex- 
ported free  of  price  control)  was  established  at  lUo  piasters  per  kilogram, 
(35  cents  per: pound) . and  coarse  Anatolian  wool  at  1 33  piasters  per  kilogram' 
(33  cents  per  pound).  . 

Egypt  .  ' " •.- ,  •  ,    ' >      ":    '■■ ?  ■  /  -        -  ■ 

Egypt  is  a  relatively  small  producer  and  -exporter  of  wool,  but  the  chief 
destination  of  exports  has  been  the  United  States.    During  the  war  the 
Egyptian  Government  prohibited  exports  of  shorn  wool  and  .imports  .of  all  wool 
amounted  yearly  to  1  million  pounds.     These  imports  continued  in, smaller 
volume  during  the- first  5  months  of  19-6.     Official  trade  statistics  do  not- 
indicate  their  source,  but  members  of  the  trade  state  that . the  most  important 
countries  of  origin  were  Australia,  Libya,  and  Iraq. 

The  decrease  in  imports  this  year,  compared  with  19^5»  may-  have  been 
caused  in  part  by  a  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  sheep.     In  addition, 
relatively  large  numbers  of  sheep  from  Libya  are  reported  to  ha.ve  entered 
Egypt  without  passing  through  the  customs.     Prior  to  the  war  most  of  the 
domestically  produced  wool  was  exported. 

Egypt  produces  around.     million/pounds  of  wool,  most  of  it  of  the  coarse 
carpet  type*     In  19^5  sheep  numbers  (including  123,000  imported  sheep)  were 
estimated  at  approximately  1^500 ,.000.    The  average  yield  of  wool  per  head 
varies  from  2  pounds  for  young  sheep  to  3  pounds  for  mature  animals, 

§J  Announced  in  Circular  No.  15  of  the  Official  Gazette,  April  23,  I9U5. 
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During  the  war  all  the  shorn  wool  collected  was  consumed  at  home.  Most 
of  this  wool  was  taken  "by  the  local  carpet  industries.     Some  Egyptian  wool, 
however,  was  mixed  with  imported  wool  for  use  in  the  ma.nuf ac ture  of  cloth 
and  "blankets.    The  control  over  wool  imports,   exercised  "by  the  Kiddle  Sa.st 
Supply  Center,   during  the  war  required  the  local  woolen  textile  industry 
to  utilize  a  high  proportion  of  domestic  wool.     With  the  relaxation  of  this 
control.,  more  Australian  wool  has  "been  imported,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for 
supplies  of  domestic  wool  to  accumulate.     Domestic  demand  for  locall:"  "re- 
duced wool  now  comes  largely  from  hand  spinner-"  and  hand  carpet  weavers. 
However,  the  "belief  is  that  the  carry-over  of  shorn  wool  from  19^5  was  not 
large  and  that  such  stocks  as  are  available  will  consist  of  the  current 
season's  clip.     Pulled  wool  may  be  more  plentiful. 

The  Egyptian  Government  recently  took  definite  action  tc  permit  exports. 
Beginning  the  last  week_Ln  June,  unlimited  exports  of  pulled  wool  were  per- 
mitted, and  a  quota  of /metric  tons  (1,100,000 'pounds)  of  shorn  white  wool 
was  established  for  the  succeeding  12  months.  :  Declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  January  to  July  19U6  totaled  only  121,000  pounds. 

Prices  at  the  beginning  of  June  on  types  ordinarily  exported  to  the 
United  States  were  somewhat  under  those  of  June  19^5 •     Prices  '--ere  renortei 
to  have  increased  somewhat  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  probably  in  response 
to  the  decontrol  of  exports  of  certain  types.    The  price  of  white  fleece 
wool  yielding  90  to  95  percent  washed  in  September  19^-6  for  Karyout  and  Saidi 
were  the  same  as  in  June,  "but  those  of  Mellawi,  Kenoufi,  and  Pellahl  had 
advanced  about  10  percent  above  June  price?.     (See  table  £.) 

Eire 

Production  of  Irish  carpet  wool  (Black-faced  and  Kerry)  is  estimated  at 
3,250,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool  in  19^-6  or  one-fourth  the  estirated  total 
production  of  shorn  wool.  '  In  addition,  there  will  "be  about  1,125,000  pounds 
of  pulled  weol.     The  Black-faced  and  Kerry  gr?de?  fror  28' s  to  ^O's  are 
carpet-type  wools.    There  may  be  relatively  small  quantities  of  other  types, 
especially  Lincoln  and  crossoreds  grading  under  Uo's,  used  for  oaroet 
purposes. 

United  States  carpet  mills  are  reported  to  be  purchasing  Black-faced 
and  Kerry  fleeces  and  Haslocks  but,  owing  to  the  late  season,  delivery  of 
Black-faced  and  Kerry  cannot  be  made  for  some  time.     The  demand  for  these 
carpet  wools  is  good,  and  reports  state  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
farmers  to  hold  back  stocks  for  higher  pricres.     The  lateness  of  the  clip  is 
attributed  to  indifferent  weather.   -Black-faced  wool  had  not  yet  "been  shorn 
V  the  beginning  of  August. 

Stocks  in  the  hands' of  merchants  and  dealers  at  the  beginning  of  August 
were  estimated  at  2,^20,000  pounds  of  wool?  definitely  graded  as  carpet  wool. 
This  consisted  of  1,^50,000  pounds  of  Black-faced  shorn  wool,  800,000  of 
Kerry,  90,000  of  Hasleck  and  "Britch, "  and  80,000  of  strong  wools.     In  addi- 
tion,  there  were  1,300,000  pounds  of  deep-bred  (possibly  Lincoln)  and 
650,000  crossbred,   some  of  which  classified  under  MO's. 


Table  6. -CARPET  WOOL:     Exports  fCosa  principal  exporting  countries 
to  important  countries  of  destination 
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Table  6. -CARPET  WOOL: 


( Continued) 


Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries 


to  imnortpnt  countries  of  destination 
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d/  . 
19^5  d/  • 

Egypt  oj  ■ 

Av. 

19U5 

19^6  (7  mo.) 
Eire 
Av.  197U-7g 
lSkk       ■■  ' 
I9U5  : 

19H6  (U  mo.) 


United  jUnited 
States  'Kingdom 


•Mil. 

IDS. 


:  Mil, 
:  Its, 


£/ 


4/ 
d/ 

1/ 


s/  3 

:  d/ 


d/ 


d/ 
1/ 


Conti- 
nental 
Europe 


Mil. 
lbs. 


d/ 
*7 


1/ 


3/ 


Russia 


Mil. 

IDS. 


g 


d/ 
d/ 


Japan 


Mil. 
lbs. 


2/ 


d/ 

a/ 
d/ 


d/ 
1/ 


Other 


Mil. 
lbs. 


d/ 
d/ 
d7 


3 

a/ 


Total 


Mil 


15 


u 

CJ 

r/  lU 

£/  6 
r/ 
rt 


2 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Calendar  year  .'exoort  s  of  coarse  crossbred  and  "criolla"  '-'col.  Average 
lQ^U-^g  (exclusive  of  scoured  wool,  anc'  al§o  pulled  '.'col,  except  in  197*, 
when  it  was  first  reported. -by  grades).     Scoured  wool  was  not  reported  by 
grades  until  19U1.    h/  Declared  exoorts  at  ."United  States  consulates.  In 
case  of  Argentina  covers  coarse  crossbred  under  Uo's  and  "criolla"  wool. 
cJ  Less  than  500,000  pounds,     d/  Start  available,     e/  Indian  wool  only,  known 
by  the  trade  as  East  Indian  wool,     fj  All  to  Belgium,    gj  If  any,  included 
with  "others."    h/  Estimate  for  year  base'd.on  monthly  figures,     i/  Reexports 
of  foreign  wool  imported: from  Afghanistan,  Tibet,   Iran  and  other  Asiatic 
countries,     j/  By  sea  only.     A  considerable  Quantity  of  Chinese  wool  from 
Outer  Mongolia,  and  Sinkiang  normally  goes  over  land  boundaries  to  Russia, 
k/  Cabled  report*     1/  Plan  for  first  postwar  --ear  (Agricultural- Section  of 
the  Central  Planning  Board),     m/  Year  beginning  June  22.     hj  Year  vegi: 
March  21".     0/  Principally  to  Iran,    p/  Wool  in  the  grease  only.     Ir.  ~  idi:  i:r. 
there  were  small'  quantities  of  scoured  and.  washed  wool  exported.  Exports 
were  prohibited  during  the  war.     aj  Exports  of  shorn  wool  prohibited  during 
war,  and  wool  was  imported.     These"  imports  amounted  to  2,5*71,000  pounds  in 
19^5  ?nd  to  8U5.000  pounds  in  the  first  5  months  of  19^6.     r/  All  types  of 
wool. 
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Exports  of  all  kinds  of  wool  (except  fine,   the  ■  export  of- which  is  pro- 
hibited) daring  the  first  -U  months  of  I9H6  amounted  to  2,097,500  pounds, 
an  increase  of  ~S1  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  19U5.     The  desti- 
nation of  exports'  is  not  given,  hut  it  is  understood  that  most  of  the  pulled 
wool,  or  866, HOO  pounds,-  was-' for  Belgium.     Belgians  have  "been  ahle  to- pay 
more  than  world  prices  owing:  to  a  system  of  barter,  of  goods  for  wool,-' which  - 
exists  between  the  Irish  trade  organizations  and  Belgium.     Other  continental 
"countries  which  are  buying  wool  in  .Eire  are  the  Netherlands,   Sweden, and 
Norway.  '  "         •  -'  • 

The  prices  for  Irish  wool  are  no  longer .controlled,   since  the  revocation 
of  the  Emergency  Powers  Orders.    Midsummer  prices  in  August  I9U6  fo'r-Black- 
faced_wool  and  Kerry  wool  were  from  17  to  17-3/^  pence |per  pound,  greasy 
basis,..   The  price  of  Black-faced  scoured  fleece  was  - from  lS-i  to  19d.  (31.1 
to  lie Q  cents).  '  Faslock  and  "Britch"  wools  brought  19'_  to  21d.   ( 31.9  to  35.3 
cent  s)  .scoured. 

Scotland 

The  I9U6  clip  of  Black'-faced  wool  is  estimated  at  10  to  15  million 
pounds,  compared  with  10  to  12  million  pounds  in  19^5«"    Stocks  in  ware- 
houses in  Scotland  a.t  the  beginning  of  October  were  estimated  at  5  to  6 
million  pounds., '  with  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  19^-6  clip  collected  at 
that  time. 

Buring  the'  war  very  little  Scotch  Black-faced  wool  was  allotted  for  ex- 
port, and  none  is  expected-  to  be  released  before  sometime  in  19^7-  ■  Most  of 
the  United  Kingdom  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  consists  of  Scotch 
Black-faced.     In  1939  imports  of  duty-free  United  Kingdom  wool  into  the 
United  States  totaled  8  million  pounds. 

The  largest  consumers  of  Black-faced  wool  in  Scotland  are  the  .carpet 
mills,  and  since  carpet  manufacture  ha.s  been  resumed  they  are  needing  all  that 
they  pan  -procure.     The  makers  of  "harris  tweed"  cloth  in  the  isle  of  Lewis, 
Scotland, '  are  also  very  large  consumers  of '  Black-faced  wool  and  it.  is  pri- 
vately estimated  that  about  35  percent  of  the  19^-6  clip  has  been  allocated 
by  the  Scottish  Wool  Control  Board  to  these  manufacturers.     It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  allocation  for  '-'Harris  tweed"  manufacture  will  be  decreased  soon  as 
both 'the  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  the  cloth  is  stated  to  be-  very 
strong.  /  •  .". 

Other  producing  countries  .  ; 

'Carpet  wbol  is  exported  from  a  few  other  regions,  mainly  North  Africa, 
where  about  15  percent  of  the  production  of  Morocco. and  Algeria  is  classed 
as  carpet  wool.     This  represented  about  2-6  million  pounds  in  1 9 45;  and  waS 
either  used  locally  for  the  making  of  carpets  and  mattresses  or  e'xoorted  to 
France.     Some' carpet-type  wool  is  ■produced  in  South' America.,   in  countries 
other  than  Argentina,  but  the  quantities  are  very  small.    The  maximum  com- 
bined exportable  surplus:  of  that  type  from  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Colombia 
and  Peru  does  not  exceed  5  million  pounds.     Iceland  produces  a  relatively 
small  quantity  for  export,  and  some  European  countries  have  small  ouantities 
for  export  from  time  to  .time. 
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Table  7.,-t-CARPET  WOOL:    Visible  stocks  in  exporting  countries, 
according  tc  latest  estimates,  1946 


Country 


Argentina 

India 

Tibet 

China 
(North) 


End  of  season 
Sept.-  30  • 
January  1 

August  1 ' 


September 


TOTAL 
North  China 

Iran 
Iraq 
Gyria  & 

Lebanon 

Turkey 


Egypt 


Eire 


TOTAL  Eire 


Scotland 


1946 


L 


April  1 
August  1 
April  1 

October  1 
April  1 


End  of  June 


August 


October  1 


ocation 


Whole 
country 
India 

Kalimpong 


Lane how 


Sining 
Ninghsia 

Yung chang 
Pa  tow 


.Iran 
Iraq 

Whole 

country 
it 

Whole  . 
country 

Whole 
country 


Coarse  crossbred 
and  criolla 

5":  .Old -stocks'  ! 

yellow  and  white 
Practically 
exhausted 

All  old  wool. 
None  of  1946  in- 
cluded . 

Spring  clip 
Fall  clip 


Merchant 
&  dealer 
in  Eire 


Ware- 
houses 


Description 


No  details 
No  details 

Nc" details 

Exportable  wools 
excludes  finer 
types 

Carryover  of 
shorn  wool  from 
1945  not  large. 
Larger  supplies 
of  pulled  wool 
( shorn ) 
Black-faced 
greasy  &  secured 
fleeces. 
Kerry  greasy  & 
scoured  fleeces. 
Haslock  &  Britch 
pulled  wools 
strong  wool 


Black-  facp.d 


foreign 

unit  of    : quantity 
{original 
unit 


or 

measure 


ill*    x  < 

M.  T, 


If. 


100,000 


3,690 

d/  4,000 
%j  7,000 

7,000 


TJ.  S. 

ecuivaleni 


nrin  i  >\<= 


/  14C,000j 
33,000 
1,000) 


4,400 
LI, 000] 
3,329 
793 


1  .210 


20,943 
S,  0 


8,801 
15,001 


15,  CO! 


2, 


5-6 
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Table  7. --CARPET  WOOL:     Visible  stocks  in  exporting  countries, 
according  to  latest  estimates,  1946.  (Cont'd.) 

a/  Preliminary  estimate.  ' 
b/  Season  shipments  about  completed  and  supplies  small, 
c/  Estimate,  based  on- seasonal  supply  and  exports.  ., 
d./  Carry-in  of  1 945 --wool.. 

e/  End.  of  shearing  season  which  was  delayed.... 

ff  Current  (Slip.        ' ;  •  .  ".  '        ..  . 

g/  'In  addition,  there  were  1., 300/000  pounds  deep-breds  (possibly  Lincoln)  and  650,000 
pounds  o'f  cfossbreds ,.  some  of  which  classified  under  40'-s. 
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Table  8. — CARPET  WOOL:    Prices  of  different  types  in  principal . exporting  countries 

at  latest  available  date 


: 

• 

Ori^iral 

1946 

unit  of 

United 

\J  w  UXl  \j  X  V  i 

Market 

JjCOUl  i  J  1/lvU  t 

unp  -j  rrVi  +■  • 

TTf)""p  i  pr\  • 

-    -     -    _  — 

 ,  . 

^r  ■ 

o«ix  x  ^  11  l>  Y 

Date  : 

measure  : 

 .  

Pp  t;n<3 
X  w  0  w  0 

A  -pcrpri  +;  i  rip  * 

J  uly  : 

Central 
Produce  : 

5-»TT*i  T!^    P  1  1  Ti  ■ 

Market 

Coarse  crossbred' 

M.  T. 

1        9  •  9  5 

13.4 

B.  A. 

Criolla 

Second  clip  : 

:  18.24 

:  24.7 

flnPT'Qp    p  ro  ^  R  'nrprl  1 

tf  . 

10 . 03 : 

:  13.6 

XIlLLXci  , 

JLdo  U  XIlU.Xo.Xl 

June  : 

Indian 

WO  o  1  « 
W  U  Ul  , 

1(4  1  1  „ 

ill  ±±S 

P"  »  "1  "I  *1  Tl  C*     TYP 1  PPQ  ■ 
V/  C  X     X            ^Jj.  lOCO  i 

Ri  Ira  tipt  • 

__  '  X    -   _    .  -.  A  -    -      J.  t 

[  Vi  -^pr  fi  tp  )  • 

y    ?  X   ^      1  -  -  X        /  ■ 

^^lp  h  n  of* 

iliC*.  Lt-LLLi.      <J  X 

ft?  nniinCiS1 

Runes  * 
(Rs)  • 

Rn"npT*i  ot»  whi  "hp  ■ 

85  4 

:  31.3 

Bi  JcansT  ■ 

  X  -  -   -     -  -    -    X  4 

(Vicanere)  : 

;  Superior  yellow: 

n 

;     75  : 

27.5 

Ordinal'*1'  w^ite)" 

Bagri  Vicanere)' 

n 

65  : 

23.9 

•  Joria  Pha^lodi^' 

,         '-'    W  X         ^-A    .   X    .  -   --        —L.  _ 

■              pfc  ^ 

Ordinary  yellow 

tf  . 

60 

:  22.1 

•   Mfifl  i  inn  niip  1  i  "hv 

■       -  -  -   -J-  X  <u(X.i.      J    ■.      X.  X  v  • 

•            wh  i  "h  p  * 

.  tf 

60  • 

??  l  1 

•   Mpd  i  i  in  mip  1  i  +■  v 

■                     Vp"l  1  OTAT  * 
i                      V  CXXL  (V 

.         n  . 

Tibetan 

wool 

walLU U la 

First  White  & 
White 

^tA.   ^  1 1 
.  w  V 

Afghan i start 

.          lVid.1  Oil  CI 

.  xvara  cm 

* Tvfi nnA nflT   op oi i t*c*/^ 

>  XV^xlUi.Cl_icLX  tOV/VJ  LI X  "Lt 

*Tti:i"ipri    n^pl  i  "hv 

rt 

;          Ji  .  c>  1 

Iran 

.          April  ID 

:  i>jox 

*          T'T)  OTP 

M  T 

•  rvxcxxo 

:  stated 

1     T^P  ^  "h    nil       tatVi  i  "h  ^ 
,     JJC  oV     L^U.  •  Will 

.  ft 

-  -> 

. OO— ODUUU 

I  {keL  •  0  —4 ;  .  0 

*     C\-r\C\f\     mi       mn  S  +0 
»     VjrvJVJU.     ^U.  •     Wii  L  UtJ 

.  ft 

.  eO-OUULKJ ' 

^"  cr     ^     .0  cl 
-  .    .  — :  ^  .  D 

•   Good   P   roil* ^*rrrJ 

;  n 

:  Kermanshah 

:  Good  quality 

:  90  to  95$  white 

.  tt 

:  25-30000 

■ 

:  Gorgan 

:  Coarse  quality 

; 

7Cffo  white 

>  rt 

:  14-18900 

. 1^.3-25. J 

( Continued  next  page) 
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Table  8. — CARPET  WOOL:     Prices  of  different  types  in  principal  exporting  countries 

at  latest  available  date  (Cont'd.) 


Original  : 

Prices 

1946 

unit  of  : 

■ 

United 

Country  : 

Market  : 

Description 

weight  : 

Foreign  : 

States 

or  : 

currency : 

currency 

Date  : 

measure  : 

Iraq  : 

April- June  : 

Maund  of  : 

Cents  per 

quarter  : 

Baghdad  : 

Grease  wool  : 

16  kg.  : 

Dinars  : 

nound 

i 

Maximum  price  : 

it  . 

"  1650  : 

18.9 

Minimum  price  : 

it  . 

1425  : 

16.3 

Closing  price  : 

if 

1600  : 

18.3 

Syria  &  : 

Not 

I  rotl  of  ; 

1000  : 

Lebanon  : 

Late  August  ; 

Stated  : 

Shorn  wool  : 

3260  grams; 

piasters ; 

Shorn,  grease  ; 

basis 

if 

•'350  : 

22.8 

Shorn  washed  : 

it 

800  : 

52.1 

Pulled,  1st  : 

quality  : 

tt  . 

440  : 

28.7 

2nd  quality  : 

n 

315  : 

20.5 

Turkey  : 

June  : 

Istanbul  : 

Kurus  ; 

(f.o.b.)  : 

Anatolian  : 

Kg.  ': 

135-140  : 

33.6-34.9 

Egypt 

September 

Cairo  : 

Shorn  wocl  : 
(white)  ; 
yielding  90-95%  : 

scoured  : 

Gantar 

L.E.  : 

Mary out  : 

tt 

12  ; 

50.2 

Saidi  : 

tf 

12  • 

50.2 

Mel lava  : 

tf 

12  ■ 

50.2 

Menoufi 

ft 

11  • 

46.0 

Eellahi 

tt 

11 

46.0 

White  pulled 

90%  yield 

it 

g 

37.6 

Eire 

August 

Eire 

:     Shorn  wool 

Pound 

Pence 

:  Black-faced- 

18.50 

;  31.1 

:  scoured 

» 

: 18.50-19 

:  31.1-31.9 

:■  grease 

tt 

: 17 -17. 7 5 

:  28.6-29.8 

:  Kerry  secured 

tt 

:  Kerry  grease 

tt 

:17-17.75 

:  28.6-2,9.8 

:  Pulled  wool 

•Jiaslock  &  Britch 

scoured 

tt 

:  19  -  21 

•  31.9-35.3 

NOTES:  a/  Ceiling  prices  to  Indian  Mills  on  basis  of  75  percent  yield.  An  addi- 
tion RslO  per  bale  to  cover  pressing  charges  will  be  allowed  when  wool 
is  to  be  supplied  in  pressed  bales. 


„  Gz  CO 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


of  F..(Q.e:;i  0:Fl{=rb  r  e  i  q  n  ;.a.g:  $$e  ult  u  r  a  l  r  e  l  at  rc-N  s 

UNI J'T ED  :STAT:ES;:  D E^RfMEKiT " 0,F  AG  R!  CULT U  RE 
.  •  /WA'S;tt1  WGTp'N ,  D.C.  " 


FV-2-U6  November  25,  I9U6 

WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCT  ION  HEAR  PREWAR  LEVEL}  STOCKS  LARGE 

World  wool  production  in  19^6,  estimated  at  3.7  "billion  pounds,  is  about 
the  same  as  in  19^5  and  approximately  on  a  level  with  the  prewar  average. 
Supplies,  however,  greatly  exceed  the  prewar  average  "because  of  a  large  war- 
time accumulation  of  wool. 


In  the  early  war  years,  production  increased  sharply,  chiefly  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  the  United  States  in  response  to  higher  prices. 
Since  19^3t  however,  production  has  fallen  off  10  percent.    Contributing  to 
this  decline  were  drought  in  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  herders  and  competition  of  other  farm  products  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  direct  interference  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  present  world  wool  supply  sit- 
uation is  the  reduced  production  in  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa,  all  predominantly  fine  wool  producing  countries.    The  combined  output 
of  these  three  countries  in  19U6  fell  to  1.5  billion  pounds,  compared  with 
the  record  wartime  production  of  1.9  billion  pounds  and  the  193*K3S  average 
of  1.7  billion  pounds.    A  slight  increase  is  indicated  for  Australia  in 
19^6,  but  production  in  the  United  States  and  South  Africa  continued  to  decline. 

The  Southern  Hemisphere  produces  almost  two-thirds  of  the  world's  wool 
output,  and  furnishes  most  of  the  world's  total  exportable  surplus  of  apparel 
wool.    Production  in  that  area  showed  a  slight  increase  of  1  percent  in  19^6  1/ 
to  2.3  billion  pounds,  according  to  preliminary  figures,  mainly  because  of  an 
upturn  in  Australia  and  the  maintenance  of  production  at  a  high  level  in 
Argentina  and  Umguay.    Although  output  is  now  about  9  percent  below  19^3» 
is  still  S  percent  above  the  prewar  level. 

In  the  Horthern  Hemisphere,  production  apparently  made  no  recovery  in 
19U6  from  the  low  19^5  level.    Production  is  estimated  at  only  1.1  billion 
pounds,  which  is  5  percent,  below  19^5  and  15  percent  less  than  the  prewar 
average.    The  decline  is  due  to  a  further  decrease  in  19^6  of  7  percent  in 
the  United  States,  the  most  important  producing  country,  and  to  the  continued 
declines  in  Continental  Europe  and  North  Africa.    Production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  which  produce  mainly  coarse  carpet-type  wool,  can  only  be 
roughly  approximated.    Latest  information  indicates  some  increase  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  19U6  above  19^5.    Lack  of  reliable  estimates  of  either  sheep 
numbers  or  of  wool  production  in  China  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
trend  in  that  country,  but  recent  Chinese  Government  surveys  indicate  a  fairly 
substantial  reduction  from  prewar  numbers. 

Although  production  is  now  about  at  the  prewar  level,  world  supplies 
greatly  exceed  the  prewar  average  owing  to  the  large  wartime  accumulation 
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WOOL:  Production  in  specif ie 
 average  193**-1938. 


d  countries,  greasy  Dasis , 
annual  1943-1946  


Hemisphere  and  country 


Are rage 

;193^1938 


Million 
pounds 


Southern  Hemisphere  : 

Australia  :  995-3 

New  Zealand   :  299.3 

British  South  Africa  b/             .:  238.6 

Argentina  c/  :  370. 4 

Uruguay  d/  :  118.0 

Brazil                                      . ...  38. U 

Chile   . ...  i  32.7 

Peru  f/   :  19.6 

Other  South  America   :  lQ_-3_ 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere  2,123-2 

Northern  Hemisphere  : 
United  States  -  : 

Shorn   . .;  3b0.4 

Pulled  :  64.7 

Total   :  425.1 

Canada  :  lb.  4 

Other  America  j/   1  l4.1 

Europe  : 

United  Kingdom  A  108. 3 

Ireland  :  17-1 

Norway  :  5-9 

Ne theriands  • . •   5*5 

France  i  37.9 

Spain  :  77.4 

Portugal  ..:  15,5 

Italy  :  31.O 

Germany  :  34 .  Q 

Czechoslovakia  ..:  2.7 

Poland  :  11.1 

Hungary  :  10.8 

Yugoslaria  :  33.0 

Bulgaria  :  29.2 

Rumania  :  48 .4 

Albania  :  5.0 

Greece  :  17.7 

Total  Southeastern  Europe  :  144.1 

Li  thuania  :  3.6 

Latvia  :  5.3 

Estonia  :  2.3 

Others  m/.  :  £,g 

Total  Europe  excluding  : 

Soviet  Union  n/                 . . :  5II.9 


1943 


Million 
pounds 

1,169.0 
330.0 
250.0 
520.0 
147.9 
42.0 
35-0 
18. 9 
10.1 


e/ 


2.522.9 


384.4 
65.2 
449.6 
17.8 
14.2 

90.4 

15.3 
5.3 

3-5 

26.9 
101.0 
ig.f 
31.0 
^5.7 

W8.b 

t  & 
1/  23.4 

^  c 
3.6 

8.6 

115.4 

% 

k/ 
l.S 
7-0 

430.4 


1944 


Million 
pounds 


e/ 


1,017.3 

372.0 
234.0 
500.0 
152.0 
42-5 
34.0 
19. 8 
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WOOLS    Production  in  specified  countries,  greasy  basis, 
average  193^1938,  annual  1943-1946  continued- 

•  •  ■  •  ■  •  - 

*  AY6T£U£6   *  •  •  • 

Hemisphere  and  country        2 193^-1938 2  ]-9^3  '  1944     *  1945  §/-    19^6  a/ 

— — — ™— — 

:    pounds  s  pounds  :  -pounds  8  pounds  s  pounds 

North  Africa  0/                           :              •  :  "  :  : 

French  North  Africa  p/  ........8       90.8  :  100.2  i  95.7  s  97. 0  8  78.0 

i±-^";p'b       -  1  o       ~.  o  0  1  o  o  a  S  o  •■>  -1  o  :     o  -  9  »  o  i  7*8    •  6»8   s  6.8    •  6*8*  7*0 

Asia                                         8  J  i  2  ! 

Surkey   60.0  •  62.0  ;  67*0  :  60.0  :  6o»0 

Iraq  !  20.0  :  21.0  1  22.0  8  23.0  •  24.2 

Iran  s  4l.O  s  26.0  ?  21.0  I  29-0  i  29.0 

Syria  8  7.9  1  10.0  8  13.6  %  14.3  %  10.4 

Afghanistan  ................... 8  15.O  1  15«0  :  15*0  %  l$.0  :  15.O 

India   85.2  s  85,0  8  80.0  :  75*0  8  70.0 

Others  3/  !  2.0  8  2.0  8  2.2  8  2.3  8  2.3 

Total  Asia  excluding  China  n/s  231,1  s  221.0  8  220.8  s  218.6  8  210.9 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere       8  8  8  1  ! 

excluding  Soviet  Union        8  S  8  8  t 

and  Chiaai   1,297.2  :  1,290.0  8  1,247.1  8  1,166.1  s  1,107.0 

Estimated  world  total  excluding    8  8  8  i  t 

Soviet  Union  and  China  r/  3,420.0  s  3,810.0  1  3,630.0  :  3,440.0  :  3,410.0 

Soviet  Union  s  210.0  8  23O.O  ig/  210.0  igjf  220*0  i£f  227.0 

China  £/  I  90.0  s  90.0  t  85.O  8  80.0  :       75. 0 

Estimated  world  total  including    t  8  t  8  8 

Soviet  Union  and  China  r/  .....8  3,720.0  8  4,130.0  s  3,920.0  8  3.740.0  :  3, 710.0 

  8  8   8  8  8 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Compiled  from  official  sources  or  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  information  available.    Includes  wool  produced  mostly  in*  the 
spring  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  that  produced  in  the  season  beginning  July  1 
or  October  1  of  the  same  calendar  year  in  the  Southern  Hemi sphere <•    Pulled  wool 
included  for  most  countries  at  its  greasy  equivalent. 

a/  Preliminary,    b/  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  Protectorates  and  South  West  Africa, 
c/  Estimates  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Branch,  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  Earlier 
years  adjusted  on  basis  sf  actual  exports.    §J  Estimates  of  the  Camara  Mercantil  d© 
Prodactoe  del  Pais  (Mercantile  Exchange  of  Uruguay),    e/  Estimate  based  on  production 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  produces  about  80  percent  of  the  total,    f/  Based  on 
recent  surveys  of  the  Junta  Nacional  de  la  Industrie  Lanar.    g/  Rough  apprcxinations. 
h/  Includes  relatively  small  production  in  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  ani  the 
Falkland  Islands,    i/  Indicated.    4/  Includes  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  Hawaii, 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela-    k/  Estimate 
included  in  total.    1/  Includes  Southern  Dobrudja.    m/  Includes  countries  producing 
2  million  pounds  or  less,  namely  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria,    n/  Soviet  Union  and  China  may  be  Sound  at  end  of  table.    0/  British  South 
Africa  included  under  Southern  Hemisphere,    p/  Estimates  based  on  total *she«p  nuafcers, 
including  estimate  for  untaxed,  and  average  weight  of  fleece,    g/  Exclusive  of  China, 
which  may  be  found  at  end  of  table.    Includes  Cyprus  and  Palestine  in  addition  to 
countries  listed.    tJ  Rounded  to  tens  of  millions. 
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of  vool.    Stocks  carried-over  to  the  current  season  were  estimated  at  5 
billion  pounds  on  June  30,  19^+6,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1945,  but  three 
times  the  prewar  average.    In  the  face  of  these  large  stocks, the  outlook 
for  disposal  appears  better  than  a  year  ago  because  large  quantities  of 
British  Dominion  wool  moved  out  of  government  and  into  private  ownership 
during  1945-46.    This  was  largely  because  dealers  and  mills  in  consuming 
countries  have  built  up  stocks  for  future  requirements  while  British  ceiling 
prices  were  still  in  effect.    The  wool  trade  in  general  expected  a  price 
advance  when  public  auction  sales  were  resumed  this  fall  in  London  and  the 
Dominions,  and  this  expectation  has  been  confirmed. 

Stocks  are  still  very  large,  however,  and  governments  hold  a  substantial, 
quantity.    Of  the  5-billion-pound  carry-over,  over  half,  or  2.6  billion 
pounds, wis  still  in  the  hands  of  government  organizations.    The  United  King- 
dom Dominions  Wool  Disposals  Organization  ownsSl  percent  of  this  amount  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation -of- the  United  States  19  percent  (all  domes- 
tically produced) . 

Of  the  remaining  2.4  billion  pounds  of  privately  owned  vool,  },i  percent 
(out  of  Joint  Organization  stocks)    ia  sold  ~nd  awaiting  shipment  princir  11 
in  the  British  Dominions,  13  percent  is  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  (mostly  foreign  wool),  12  percent  in  t 
United  Kingdom,  21  percent  in  other  consuming  countries,  and  10  percent  in 
South  America,  principally  in  Argentina. 

Southern  Hemisphere 

Australia,  the  world's  most  important  wool  producing  country  j  will 
have  a  somewhat  larger  clip  this  year  according  tr  early  indications..  Pro- 
duction in  1946  for  marketing  in  1946-47  (July -June)  is  estimated  to  to 
about  970  million  pounds  grease  "basis,  a  4-percent  increase  above  1945, 
when  production  fell  to  a  low  level  as  n  result  of  the  most  severe  drought 
in  years.    During  the  war,  production  rose  to  -  record  high  level  of  H69 
million  pounds  in  1943,  according  to  revised  official  estimates.    This  was 
12  percent  above  the  prewar  average  of  995  million  pounds. 

While  the  wartime  carry-over  of  vool  in  Australia  is  still  large,  being 
estimated  at  1.7  billion  pounds  grease  basis  on  July  1,  19k6.  {the  beginning 
of  the  current  season),  it  is  3  percent  below  the  carry-over  a  year  jarl 
This  reduction  in  stocks  combined  with  satisfactory  disposals  of  current 
clip  wool  at  high  prices  at  recent  auction  sales  may  have  £  tendsn 
encourage  sheepmen  to  increase  production  above  the  currant  low  level. 

A  preliminary  estimate  as  of  March  30.  1946,  based  on  statistics  for 
five  States  indicated  that  there  were  approximately  9k  million  sheep  in  Aus- 

1%  ?*■  that  date'  a  drop  fro™  the  123  ^Hion  head  in  March  1— #  I  iring 
the  1944-^5  drought  the  number  was  reduced  by  18  million  head  and  in  19^5-46 
fell  off  »y  another  11  million  head.      Conditions  for  the  19*     wint*  r  1 
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as  well,  as  the  growing  conditions  for  current  clip  have  "been  better  than  a 
year  ago,  and  fleeces  have  been  heavier  in  many'  districts . 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  of  sheep  and  lambs  shorn  in  ±9kk-k5  Was 
officially  estimated  at  7. 6l  pounds,  compared  with  an  average  of  8.3  pounds 
for  the  preceding  5. years.-   Weather  and  feed  conditions  in  the  third  quarter 
of  19^6  were  favorable  throughout  practically  all  sheep  areas  of  Australia, 
with  the  exception  of  northern  New  South  Vales  and  Queensland,  where  drought 
conditions  prevailed  and  losses  of  newly  shorn  sheep  were  reported.  Since 
then,  however,  rain  has  fallen  in  the  New  South  Wales  areas. 

Wool  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  19^6  declined  to  the  low 
level  of .195  million  pounds,  according  to  the  forecast  of  the  South  African 
Department  of  Agriculture.    This  is  a  reduction  of  7  percent  below  the"  De- 
partment's estimate  for  19^+5  when  production  was  sharply  reduced  by  drought. 
These  estimates  include  the  relatively  small  quantities  produced'  in  the 
Union  Protectorates  and  Southwest  Africa. 

The  British  Wool  Commission  purchased  the  South  African  wool  during 
the  war,  and  production  estimates  during  that  period  are  based  mainly  on 
such  purchases .    This  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Union  has 
resumed  the  prewar  custom  of  sending  out  questionnaires  to  ascertain  the 
number  ; of .sheep  and  lambs  shorn  and  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  In  19^5-^-6 
and  expected  production  in  :l9^6-47 . 

•South  African  producers  appear  to  be  in  a  better  situation  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  a.s  the  wartime  accumulation  of  stocks  as  of  June  30  were 
reduced  to  310  million  pounds  or  40  percent  below  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
received  at  the  auction  sales  this  fall  have  been  substantially' above  prices 
paid  by  the  British  Wool  Commission  for  the  wartime  clips.    An  increase  in 
production  above  the  current  low  level  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected.  Present 
production  is  about  18  percent  below  the  prewar  average.  ,  ' 

.  ,  Preliminary  estimates  for  New  Zealand  indicate  that  production  this 
year  will  be- about .  the :  same  as  the  revised  estimate1. of  352  million  .pounds 
for  19^5  >  "but  -smaller* -than  the  record  wool  clip  of  372  million  pounds  in 
I9kk.    Drought  Conditions  in' North  Island  had  an  adverse  effect  On  the 
average  weight  of  fleece  and  the  quality  of  the  19^5  production,  Forced 
marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  19^5-46  have  also  affected  the  size. of  .. 
the  19^6.  clip.;    Sheep,  however,  wintered  well  and  the  quality  of  the  wool 
clip  may  be  .'better -than  it  was  last  season.    The  carry-over' into  the  cur-  . 
rent  season  was  J+50  million  pounds,  or  about  5  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
New  Zealand  produces  mainly  60  percent  medium  crossbred  wool. 

Production.,  in.  Argentina  in  I9U6  will  again  reach  500  million  pounds  , 
according  .to  reliable  estimates .-.  For  the  past  3  years,  Argentina  has  pro-  , 
duced  record  alijis . :  The.  average  for  the  prewar  years  193^-38  was  370  million 
pounds.    The  quality  of  the  new  clip  is  expected  to  be1  bettar  than  that  of/'  ... 
last  season.    ■       •  =    :  ■  •.'.'.,.' 
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A  little  over  30  percent,  of..  Argent  ins,';  a -clip  is:  coarse  crossbred  and 
Criolla  'wool.    Before  the- war,  Argentina,  was  the-  most  important  source  of 
duty-free  carpet  wool  imported  into  the  United  States.    During  the  war,  there 
was  little  demand  for  these  types  of  wool.  and.  considerable  stocks  were  accumu- 
lated."   Exports.,  to  the  United  States  as  . we  1.1  as.  to,  other  countries  have  been 
resumed  and  carry-over  stocks  of  wool  in.  Argentina -at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  season  . (October  l)  had  fallen  to- 320  million-  pounds,  compared  with  530 
million  a.. year  earlier.  •  ■  '-  . 

Wool  production  in  Uruguay  in  1946  reached  the  record  total  of  176  millio 
pounds,  according  to  preliminary  estimates,  and  was  only  slightly  above  the 
revised  total  for, 1945.    This  country  produces  fine: and  medium  crossbred  wool 
which  was  greatly  in  demand  for  military  purposes  during  the  war.  Satisfac- 
tory disposals  during  the  past  seasons,  at  high  prices  have  encouraged  sheep- 
men, to  expand  operations,  and  production  is  now  substantially  ab6ve  the 
prewar  level.  ... 

The  latest  official  estimate  of  sheep  numbers  was  20,289,000  head  as  of 
December  1943, but  since  then    numbers  have  evidently  increased  materially. 

Northern  Hemisphere. 

•'   The  Northern  Hemisphere  contains  all  of  the  world's  important  wool  con- 
suming countries  such  as  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Soviet  Union.    The  trend  in  production  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  has  been  downward  since  the  midwar  years  and  production 
in  1946  was  smaller  than  in  1945. 

.,  Production  of  299  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  in  the  United  States,  the 
most  important  producing  country  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  was  7  percent 
below  1945,  and  the  lowest  since  1927.    Total  production,  including  an 
indicated  59  million  pounds  for  puxled  wool, fell  to  353  million  pounds  in 
1946,  compared  with  387  million  pounds  in  1945  and  a  prewar  average  of  425 
million  pounds.    Production  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  war  years  in- 
creased in  response  to  wartime  demand  but  began  to  decline  in  1943  as  a 
result  of  difficulties  in  obtaining  sheep  herders,  displacement  by  cattle 
on  the  ranges,  and  competition  from  other  livestock  in  the  native  sheep  areas. 

The  number  of  sheep  shorn  in  1946  was  9  percent  less  than  in  1945,  but 
the  average  weight  per  fleece  was  the  highest  since  1933,  and  further  reduc- 
tion of  ewes  as  of  January  1,  1946,  will  undoubtedly  be  reflected  in  lower 
production  of  both  shorn  and  pulled  wool  in  19U7 . 

Canadian  wool  production  in  1946  showed  a  sharp  drop  to  approximately 
17.5  million  pounds  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool,  according' to  preliminary  es- 
timates..  .This.  was. about  11  percent  below  the  record  production  of  1945. 
Wool  production  was  at  a  fairly  low  level  in  1940  but  increased  each  year 
to  reach  .19.6 .million  pounds  in  1945.    Sheep  numbers  at  the  end  of  1945 
had  fallen 'to  2,456,000  head,  compared  with  2,821,500  head  in  December  1944. 
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Shorn  wool  production  in  19^5  is  officially  estimated  at  Ik. 5  million 
pounds,  which  was  a  elight  decrease  compared  with  I9kk.    The  number  of  sheep 
shorn  was  1,917,000  with  an  average  fleece  weight  of  J .6  pounds,  compared 
with  2,007,000  shorn  in  I9kk  with  a  fleece  weight  of  7.5  pounds.    Sheep  and 
lamb  marketings  increased  in  19^5  and  the  production  of  pulled  wool  reached 
5.1  million  pounds,  the  largest  production  on  record. 

Wool  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  recovered  by  about  5  percent  to 
90.5  million  pounds  from  the  low  level  of  l^W-  and  19^5-    Production  was 
about  equal  to  that  in  19^3  but  still  l6  percent  below  prewar.    Sheep  numbers 
on  June  1,  19^6,  were  unofficially  estimated  at  20,338,000,  compared  with 
20,150,000  in  19^5  and  a  prewar  (193^-33)  average  of  25,^72,000. 

A  slight  recovery  in  wool  production  is  indicated  in  the  important  wool 
consuming  countries  of  Western  Europe,  France  and  Italy,  and  in  Southeastern 
Europe,  but  further  decreases  are  indicated  for  Germany  and  Poland.  Pro- 
duction in  all  of  these  countries  was  materially  below  the  prewar  (193^- 
38)  average. 

In  France,  the  most  important  consuming  country  in  continental  Europe, 
production  is  estimated  at  26  million  pounds,  or  31  percent  below  the  prewar 
average.    The  long-time  trend  in  sheep  numbers  in  France  has  been  sharply 
downward,  and  this  was  continued  during  the  war.    In  Germany,  the  long-time 
trend  was  upward  before  the  war  and  the  trend  continued  through  19^-,  but  in 
19^-5  there  was  a  substantial  decrease.    In  Italy  the  trend  has  been  gradually 
downward  as  compared  with  the  1930  census,  but  a  slight  upturn  war  erident 
in  19^6.    Wool  production  followed  more  or  less  closely  the  trend  in  sheep 
numbers.    These  three  countries  consume  much  more  than  they  produce,  and  in 
normal  times  France  and  Germany  imported  almost  90  percent  of  their  consump- 
tion requirements  and  Italy  about  75  percent. 

Sheep  numbers  and  wool  production  increased  during  the  war  in  Spain, 
continental  Europe's  most  important  producing  country.    Production  also  in* 
creased  in  Portugal.    Production  in  these  countries  in  19*4-6  decreased  but 
is  still  considerably  above  the  prewar  average. 

North  African  production  decreased  materially  in  19^6,  because  of  ad- 
verse weather  conditiorsin  19J+5  which  reduced  sheep  numbers. 

Only  rough  approximations  of  sheep  numbers  and  of  wool  production  are 
available  for  the  important  carpet  wool  producing  countries  of  Asia.  The 
most  important  producing  countries  are  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  India. 
Wool  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  a  slight  upward  trend  since 
19M*  and  while  above  the  prewar  average  is  2k  percent  smaller  than  in  193^. 
There  was  a  large  increase  in  sheep  and  wool  production  between  193k  and 
1938,  and  at  the  same  time  the  percentage  of  fine  and  semi-fine  wool  in- 
creased and  that  of  coarse  wool  decreased. 

Production  in  China  is  now  estimated  at  approximately  75  million  pounds, 
according  to  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Northwest  China  Improvement  Bureau. 
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This  is  a  substantial  decrease  compared  with  a  conservative  prewar  estimate 
of  90  million  pounds. 

At  recent  discussions  in  India  in  connection  with  the  opening  z~  normal 
trade  channels  present  production  was  reported  at  about  70  million  poundst 
compared  with  prewar  estimates  ranging  from  80  to  8*  million  Poun~  - . 

.  The  combined  production  of  wool  in  the  four  Fiddle  East  carpet  wool  pro- 
ducing countries  of  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraa,  and  Syria  is  estimated  at  12^  oil] 
pounds  in  19^6,  a  2-percent  decrease  from  19^5* 
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